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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s endeavour to show that the work- 
man would not be a loser by his new scheme of taxation 
has been very trenchantly dealt with by his Free Trade 
critics. His calculations are inaccurate, and the whole 
besis of his subtraction sum is false. Earl Spencer, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Ritchie, 
and Lord Rosebery are all agreed in pointing out 
the fallacy of treating the remission of the tea 
and sugar duties as in any way a _ set off to 
the imposition of new taxes. What Mr. Cham- 
berlain is in effect proposing to do is to take the taxation 
of food on a war basis and stereotype it as to amount, 
while making it press still more heavily on the workman 
in its application. The sugar duty was put on to pay for 
the war; the tea duty was increased Ly one-third for the 
same reason. Now Mr. Chamberlain comes forward and 
says, “I will take off these taxes, or their equivalent, and 
in return you must allow me to tax corn, meat, and dairy 
produce ; and do not complain that I am putting on new 
axes, I am merely adjusting the existing burden on food.” 
To this the answer is that Mr. Chamberlain’s new taxes, 
being of a Protective character and designed to benefit the 
colonial producer, differ altogether from the temporary 
taxes on tea and sugar. His taxes are not to be revenue 
taxes, and cannot therefore be remitted as soon as the 
state of the Treasury allows it. They will be irremovable 
except by the consent of the colonies. On Free Trade 
principles, on the other hand, the whole of these taxes 
should be, and would be remitted, as soon as expen- 


diture is reduced to its normal state. 


The true measure, therefore, of the new burden which 
Mr. Chamberlain proposes to fasten on the consumer is 
to be found by comparing the food taxation proposed by 
kim with food taxation as it was on a peace basis. Making 
that comparison, as we shall show in a moment, it appears 
that his scheme would amount to a tax of 4%%d. on the 
agricultural labourer, and 6d. or more upon the urban 
labourer. We gave last week a rough calculation of the 
amount of the tax, in which his proposed 5 per cent. on 
meat and dairy produce was taken as meaning 5 per cent. 
on the price to the consumer. But it is perhaps fairer to 
assume that he means to impose 5 per cent. on the import 
prices, cid in the following tables we have revised our 
calculations on this supposition. Our figures are based on 
the workman’s budget given in the Board of Trade Memo- 
randa of British and Foreign Trade, pp. 210 to 213. 
In making the tables, we have taken the tax on flour 


at rod. per cwt. This corresponds to 2s. a quarter on 





wheat, and does not allow anything for the “substantial 
preference on flour to be given to the miller,” of which 
Mr. Chamberlain speaks, by the way. Further, we have 
reduced bread to terms of flour, taking 1lb of bread to 
contain seven-tenths of a pound of flour. We have taken, 
not the retail, but the import prices, of beef and mutton 
at 414d., pork at 414d., cheese at 514d., butter at 11d., 
and lard and margarine at 514d. ‘This gives us the fol- 
lowing result: 

GAIN TO THE AGRICULTURAL 


LABOURER, 


Cost TO AGRICULTURAL [ 
| 
| d. 
| 


LABOURER. 


d. 
Flour me os .. 265 Tea bes sos “akg 
Beef and Mutton — ae Sugar, Syrup, and 
Pork os sa a “ae Treacie eee «<< 2 
Lard, Margarine, and Cocoa and Coffee «<< ae 
Dripping ae a ie 
Cee 3. ee 
Butter... ~ OO | 
4°75 3°76 
Net loss to the Agricultural Labourer ... ae 


No allowance is made for eggs or for a possible rise in 
the price of milk, owing to the taxation of condensed milk. 

How Mr. Chamberlain arrived at his result, giving the 
agricultural labourer a gain of half a farthing on the whole 
proceeding, it is impossible to say ; but Mr. Chamber!ain’s 
figures are wont to be difficult to understand. 





If, however, we assume that the multiplication table 
still holds good, and that “no new arithmetic” has come 
into existence in the last few years which has put the old 
laws of addition and subtraction out of date, we are driven 
to the result that, on Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme the agri- 
cultural labourer will be taxed 1d. more a week on his 
food than he is at present on the existing war basis. Let 
us now compare the existing taxation with the normal 
peace taxation, and see what the labourer would gain by 
the reduction. We find that he would save 14d. per Ib. 
on very nearly 6lb. of sugar, syrup, treacle and jam, say 
234d.; and 2d. per Ib. on 774 oz. of tea, say again 34d. ; 
total saving, say 344d. Thus we get the following com- 
parison for the agricultural labourer’s budget : 

Net Loss. 
Mr. Chamberlain's scheme compared with existing war 
taxation ... eee eee see eee ove eee eee 
Existing war taxation compared with tiormal peace 
taxation eee eee eee eee oe eee . 


ld. 
3). 


Excess of cost under Mr. Chamberlain's scheme as 
compared with normal peace taxation... _ oon Sad, 





This gives us a rough measure of the true additional 
burden to be imposed on the agricultural labourer by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scleme, and entirely destroys the defence 
which he puts forward that, though he taxes food, he will 
not i-crease the cost of living. The burden on t-2 urban 
workman will be still heavier, as the following table shows, 
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which compares Mr. Chamberlain’s taxation with the 
existing war taxation: 


GAIN T) THE URBAN 
WORKMAN. 


Cost TO THE URBAN 
WORKMAN. 


d. | d. 
Bread and flour ... .. 27 | Tea sna _ = 2°79 
Meat _ i «.. 27 | Sugar... Pe .. 1°875 
Eggs, butter, and cheese. 1°5 Cocoa* ... ‘a ‘oe. 
59 | 4-995 


Net loss, ld. 
* Assuming that he consumes 50 per cent. more than the agri- 
cultural labourer. 
Again, no allowance is made for condensed milk. By re- 
duction of existing food taxation to the peace basis, the 
urban workman would further gain 


On tea fo ‘ome Fre ioe aa a 

On sugar... inh “we ats one we md, 

On jam, syrup, &c , say ... _ wa 2 =| CS 

Total sos = — aie we 4hd. 

Net Loss. 
Mr. Chamberlain's scheme compared with existing war 
taxation ... nee ian bee wi ae sii a? ee 

Existing war compared with normal peace taxation oo. Aid. 





Excess of cost under Mr. Chamberlain's scheme com- 
pared with normal peace taxation ee ove .. Odd. 


The above figures cannot claim absolute and final accu- 
racy, since some of the import figures cannot be given with 
certainty ; but we believe that they are the closest com- 
putation that has been given, and are much more accurate 
than Mr. Chamberlain’s farthings. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain has already tried to meet the challenge on the ques- 
tion of tea and sugar by boldly denying that they were war 
taxes. To this it is a sufficient answer that whatever some 
politicians, having to support the taxes, were induced to 
say about their permanence, it would not have been prac- 
tically possible to carry them but for the increase of mili- 
tary expenditure, and no tax was more stoutly asserted to 
be a permanent necessity than the shilling duty on corm. 
The true nature of this duty was shown in most practical 
fashion by its repeal in the first Budget after the termination 
of the war. Of all the taxes put on during the war it was the 
most unpopular, and was therefore repealed first. Had it 
not been in existence, either the sugar or the tea duty 
would have experienced its fate. In short, there is not the 
least doubt that these two taxes were merely part of the 
additional burden rendered necessary by the military ex- 
penditure of the Government, and it is an utter imposture 
to claim their remission as in any sense whatever a set-off 
to increased taxation of food. 


The new Chancellor of the Exchequer also puts forward 
the suggestion that it is the income-tax which must be 
reduced first. This suggestion is an old friend, but for- 
tunately we need not go into the controversy as to priority 
in the present instance, for the point abou: Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Protective ta..cs is that mo gucstion of earlier or later 
applies to them at all. No reduction of expenditure wi.! 
enable us to remove them when once put on, for they are 
put on not to bring in revenue but as part of a new fiscal 
system. They will be imposed presumably by arrange- 
ment with the colonies; they will create vested interests 
both in the colonies and at home. Once accepted, they 
will in practice, should the country afterwards be converted 
to wiser courses, be extremely difficult to repeal. Our ex- 
isting Free Trade system enables us to reduce indirect or 
direct taxation alike precisely as far as the exigencies of the 
Budget permit. Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme would deprive 
us of that liberty. 
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But even the irremovable character of the Food ‘Taxes 
is not the most ser:ous argument against them. If the 2s. 
duty on corn was destined to remain for ever a 2s. duty, 
Mr. Chamberlain might be entitled to plead that it is a 
small affair, and not worth all the excitement which it has 
created. But the universal experience of Protective taxes 
is that they begin small an] grow big. ‘Thus the French 
duty began at 1s. and rose to 12s. ; the German duty began 
at 2s., it is now 7s. 6d., and under the new tariff it is to be 
12s. And this growing tendency of protective taxes is per- 
fectly clear to Mr. Chamberlain himself, for in describing 
what foreign countries had done, he said at Greenock, 
“They have passed tariff after tariff; they began perhaps 
with a dow tariff.” Precisely ; they began with a low tariff 
and that is what Mr. Chamberlain means to do. The low 
tariff once in existence, how easy to say of an extra shilling, 
that it will cost the labourer virtually nothing! How easy 
to work it out in fractions of a penny and make the result 
appear ridiculous! Mr. Chamberlain himself has made it 
quite clear to his critics that he already contemplates a 
much larger duty, for he talks of making the Empire self- 
sufficing, and, considering the small proportion of our im- 
perted corn at present derived from the colonies, it is quite 
clear tha: Mr. Cnamberlain’s 2s. duty will contribute nothing 
worth taking in‘o consideration to that end. 


In the excitement caused by Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals to give us dear food, his ambition to give us dear 
goods has been somewhat neglected. But in reality his 10 
per cent. tax on so-called manufactured articles is a pro- 
posal which will have to receive very close analysis and 
attention. This figure of go millions is clearly taken from 
Table 8 in the monthly Board of Trade returns, which 
gives us a total of 99 millions of so-called manufactured 
articles, off which presumably Mr. Chamberlain knocks 
9 millions, as a very rough figure for re-exports. | Now 
what does this 90 million comprise ? Looking down the 
list we find, first, a long series of articles which are used 
in industry, to tax which would increase the cost of produc- 
tion, just as much as the taxation of what are officially 
termed “raw materials.” We find, secondly, a long list 
of articles of common domestic use, to tax which will in- 
crease the cost of living to the ordinary family just as much 
as the taxation of food. To take first materials and appli- 
ances used in industry. We find that in the list of articles 
on which Mr. Chamberlain proposes to put an average 
duty of 10 per cent. are the following: 

Cement. 

Sheet glass and bottles. 

Iron girders and joists. 

Iron rails. 

Tyres and axles. 

Nails, screws, and rivets. 

Leather, to the value of £8,000,000. 
Machinery. 

Paper, to the value of £4,000,000. 
Plaiting of straw and other materials for hats. 
Wooden frames and zinc manufactures. 

Does Mr. Chamberlain, we wonder, seriously propose to 
tax leather ? Or is that little sum of £8,000,000 to be 
deducted from the £90,000,000 in his calculations ? 





To turn next to articles of ordinary domestic use, we 

find in the list: 

Baskets, 

Brooms and brushes. 

Clocks, watches, and parts thereof. 

Cotton goods and hosiery. 

Cutlery. 

Hats and bonnets of straw. 

Linen yarn. 

Silk goods. 

Soap. 

Woollen manufactures. 
Mr. Chamberlain should go to the country, not only as the 
apostle of dear food, but also as the apostle of dear soap, 
dear clothing, dear hats, dear furniture, and dear shoe 
leather. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FALLACIES. 


‘6 





HERE is no need to tax truth, for that is scarce 
encuzgh already,” said Mr. Chamberlin at Glas- 
gow, taking up a slip of the tongue in a previous sentence 
--an admirable judgment »n a speech so full of misstate- 
ment as to make detailed refutation well-nigh impossible. 

One paragraph deserves attention as combining the 
“four distinct fallacies” upon which Mr. Asquith laid his 
finger, with a great variety of obscurer falsehood : 

“What are the facts? The year 1900 was the record year 
of British trade. The exports were the largest we had 
ever known. The year 1902—last year—was nearly as good. 
And yet, if you will compare your trade in 1872, thirty 
years ago, with the trade of 1902—the export trade—you 
will find that there has been a moderate increase of 20 mil- 
lions. That, I think, is something iike 7% per cent. Mean- 
while the population has increased 30 per cent. Can you 
go on supporting your population at that rate of increase 
when even in the best of years you can only show so much 
smaller an increase in your foreign trade ? The actual in- 
crease was 20 millions with our Free Trade. In the same 
time the increase in the United States of America was 110 
millions, and the increase in Germany was 56 millions. 
In the United Kingdom trade has been practically stagnant 
for thirty years. It went down in the interval. In the 
most prosperous times it is hardly better than it was thirty 
years ago. Meanwhile, the protected countries which you 
have been told, and which I myself at one time believed, 
were going rapidly to wrack and ruin, have progressed in 
an infinitely better proportion than ours.” 

Take first the four fallacies : 

1. Trade with Mr. Chamberlain means external trade, 
which is taken as a sufficient index of industrial prosperity. 
“Trade has been practically stagnant,” he says, during a 
period when the incomes of the income-tax payers and of 
the working classes has grown more rapidly than ever be- 
fore, when every valid test, as presented in the Board of 
Trade contribution to the Inquiry, proves the unprece- 
Gented prosperity of the nation. 

While the Board of Trade report shows that only be- 
tween one-fifth and one-sixth of the aggregate of wages are 
paid for production of export goods, Mr. Chamberlain 
speaks of “ the comparative unimportance of home markets 
as compared with the foreign,” and has the audacity to in- 
volve the endorsement of Adam Smith for this absurdity. 
When we remember that the entire object and result of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s present policy is to reduce the value of 
external trade by confining it to commerce with our colo- 
nies this absurdity topples over the precipice of sheer self- 
contradiction. 

2. Foreign or external trade with Mr. Chamberlain 
means export trade. It is the alleged failure of export trade 
to keep pace with imports and with population that con- 
cerns him. Why import trade is not as important as ex- 
port trade to a nation dependent on the former for its very 
food, as well as for raw material to work up into exports, 
Mr. Chamberlain does not condescend to explain. He 
knows that the man in the street thinks we can go on in- 
creasing imports without any corresponding increase of 
exports, and that we are doing so. Mr. Chamberlain 
knows that <a increase of imports must and does force 
an increase of exports. His concealment of this truth is, 
of course, not an act of error, but rather am ex- 
periment on the gullibility of the crowd. 

3. Export trade with Mr. Chamberlain means material 
exports. The freight services which constitute the largest 
of our “unseen” exports are not made as named by Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

4. Material exports—by which our national prospects are 
judged !—are taken in certain selected years. The selec- 
tion of 1872 for comparison enables Mr. Chamberlain to 
show that our material export trade has only increased by 
“ something like 7% ; 2r cent.” during the last thirty years. 
Why select 1872 ? Because it was an utterly abnormal 
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year, and therefore the one which suited Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s purpose; the demand for British goods to 
fill the continental vacuum left by the Franco- 
German War was swollen beyond all wout, and the 
sudden enormous rise of prices caused all other 
exports to share the high money valuation. If Mr. 
Chamberlain had taken 1870, a normal year, for com- 
parison with 1902, he would have been obliged to admit 
that “ exports” had increased 4o per cent. in value. If he 
had presented the just comparison prepared by the Board 
of Trade for 1861, 1881, 1902, the figures of total 
exports would have read, respectively, £160,000,000, 
£297,000,000, and £349,000,000. In fact, he could 
not have chosen any other year except 1872. which would 
have “proved” the point he wanted to impress. When 
taxed by the Glasgow Herald with his deceit, what did he 
reply at Greenock ? “I do not pretend that they are proofs, 
but the proof will be found in the argument, and not in the 
figures. But I use figures as illustrations to show what the 
argument is.” But the “ illustration” is the only argument 
he offers; choose 1870 instead of 1872 and the argument 
disappears. Mr. Chamberlain “ thought thirty years was a 
good long time, a fair time to go back: but I invite them to 
choose any other period ”—but he does not choose any 
other period; 1872, the tinplate industry and sugar re- 
finery (for Greenock), such is his selection, and from these 
instances he generalises about the decay of British “ trade.” 

Again, he compares these falsified “trade” returns of 
Great Britain with the bounding trade of America and Ger- 
many, which he speaks of as “the protected countries,” 
suggesting throughout that England is declining because 
of Free Trade, and these nations prospering because of 
Protection. He does not tell his hearers that of all the 
protected countries America is the only one whose indus- 
trial prosperity and progress equals that of England, and 
that America is the greatest single Free Trade area in the 
world, that if the full significance be given to trade so as 
to include home as well as foreign trade, Germany lags far 
behind us in progress, and that the standard of comfort of 
the German workers, the true test of prosperity, is far 
below that of British workers. Moreover, the 56 millions 
imputed to Germany as increase is an invented figure. 

Selected trades with selected countries for selected years 
—this triple mode of falsehood pervades his argument. One 
of the staples of the Protectionist sophistry is the conten- 
tion that our “ trade” with unprotected nations is growing, 
while our “trade” with unprotected countries is declining. 
This, of course, is false, if “trade” means what it ought 
to mean, value of imports and exports. It is true that we 
pay largely for our increasing imports from protected 
countries like America by freight services and by exports 
sent directly to other countries vich do trade with the 
protected countries. What does it matter whether we pay 
for our wheat imports for America by manufactured goods 
exported to America or by the same goods exported to 
some other country which trades directly or indirectly 
with America? The point is, that we pay in British goods 
or sc:vices for every hundredweight of wheat which comes 
from America to our shores, that if we stopped exporting 
this wheat our export trade to America or to these other 
countries must shrink proportionately. 

Other things equal, a free trade country will tend to 
sell her goods to other free trade countries, because it is 
more profitable for her to deal with them. But if protec- 
tionist. countries continue (as Mr. Chamberlain bitterly 
complains) to “ dump” their goods on us, they are com- 
pelled to take their payment in terms of British exports 
sent to them or to other countries from which they w.ll 


receive exports. 
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Mr. Chamberlain seems still to entertain the extra- 
ordinary notion that our imports and our exports must 
balanc> not as a whole, but with particular nations, or 
groups «f nations. It is a grievance and a “ blow” if we 
receive from Germany more than we send to Germany, or 
if we receive f-om “ protected” nations more than we send 
to them. One passage of his Greenock speech on this 
head is so astonishing as to require verbatim quotation: 
“Since 1882 the total imports of foreign manufactures 
have increased £64,000,000, and meanwhile our exports of 
manufactures fo these countries have increased £12,000,000, 
so that in the balance we have lost £52,000,000.” What 
sort of a “balance” would result if a business firm kept its 
accounts in this fashion, insisting that unless it sold its 
goods to the same parties from whom it bought its raw 
materials and machinery it was losing money! Yet this is 
the crazy accountancy whick Mr. Chamberlain adopts. 
We lose £52,000,000 worth of employment by doing busi- 
ness with these nations, for they take no equivalent in Bri- 
tish goods and therefore in British labour for all this ex- 
cess of imports! And then with his scrupulous arithmetic 
he figures out the number of British workmen who are 
robbed of work and wages by the iniquity of these foreigners 
who will send us goods and take no payment for them in 
the only way in which payment is possible! 

“ Fifty-two million pounds a year would have provided 
constant employment at 30s. a week for 333,000 work- 
people.” Mr. Chamberlain has the effrontery to assert 
that by receiving this surplus of foreign manufactures we 
are depriving 333,000 workers of employment, and scoffs 
at, without answering the obvious retort, that since we must 
pay the foreigners for what they send we must employ these 
333,000 in producing goods for export to other nations, 
who in their turn will export to the nations that do not take 
enough of our exports. He dare not say outright that we 
do not pay for all our imports by an equivalent amount of 
goods and services, but he produces fragmentary illustra- 
tions which have no other purpose than to convey this false- 
hood into the minds of uninstructed hearers. 

The whole object of this jungle of falsehood and 
fallacy is to fasten on his audience the utility and the neces- 
sity of a preferential treatment of the colonies. With this 
end in view, as the Zimes appropriately remarks of his 
Greenock speech: “His persuasions and arguments— 
almost his very statistics—were pitched in the key of emo- 


tion.” This emotion took tw- forms, sentiment and 
menace, both stiffened with more misstatement of 
fact. At one moment he applauds the self-sacrifice and 


the single-handed loyalty of our colonists. “It is not so 
long since these men, when the old country was in straits, 
rushed to her assistance. No power was necessary. It 
vas a voluntary movement. ‘That was not a squalid ass’st- 
ance.” Five minutes later he is insisting that these same 
cclonists will quit the Empire unless they are paid to stay 
in, adopt.ng as his own the phrase of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes: “ The whole thing lies in the question—can we 
invent some tie with our Mother Country that will prevent 
separation?” A fine sort of filial affection—a pretty 
sort of cupboarJ loyalty does Mr. Chamberlain impute to 
our colonies, comforting his hearers (to quote Mr. Birrell’s 
faithful paraphrase) “with the reflection that it could all 
be prevented, all this disloyalty can be restrained, all the 
old feelings brought back, at the easy price of two shillings 
a quarter.” 

The whole menace is put into one sentence of concen- 
trated falsity when Mr. Chamberlain declares that, “-It 
you wish to prevent separation you must put a tax on food ” 
(Clasgow). Mr. Chamberlain, both at Glasgow and at 
Greenock, paints a glowing picture of the possibility of a 
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self-sufficing Empire. “ There is nothing we want that they 
cannot supply: there is nothing we sell that they cannot 
buy "—and he suggests that we can safely and profitably 
cut ourselves off from import and therefore from export 
trade with foreign countries, take all our food and raw 
materials for our Empire and send it all our surplus manu- 
factures in return. Perhaps when he speaks at Liverpool 
he will “ illustrate ” this splendid doctrine to the representa- 
tives of the cotton trade and of the shipping industry ; 
but we rather suspect he will select other illustrations. 

But the argument for which Mr. Chamberlain reserves 
his finest “ emotion” is the contention that Protection will 
injure and excite “the foreigner.” The foreign Pre:s has 
not taken in earnest the campaign of Mr. Chamberlain ; its 
fool-fury has left them calm. So he has to invent their 
anger for them. “Then we are told that if we do this 
foreigners will be angry with us. Has it come to that with 
Great Britain ? Are we to receive their orders with bated 
breath and whispering humbleness ?”—and so on, in a 
torrent of sheer pothouse rhetoric which deserves attention 
only by reason of the record of the speaker. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has deliberately made up his mind once more to 
fan into flames the smouldering hatred of “ the foreigner ” 
which he so sedulously aroused during the South African 
War. His design is to represent the commercial inter- 
course of nations, not as a mutually beneficial operation of 
exchange whereby wealth is increased by each participant, 
but as a perpetual antagonism of warring interests, each 
nation trying to destroy the trade of other nations, and to 
get for itself at the expo=se of the rest an increased share of 
a strictly limited amount of market. In a word, he pre- 
sents trade not as co-operation but as warfare, “ hostile” 
nations “ invade” our markets, “ steal” our trade, “ ruin ” 
our industries, forge “ weapons” against us seeking our in- 
dustrial destruction; we must “defend” ourselves, 
“hit back” at them, “fortify” our Empire with 
tariff “ vy alls” and equip ourselves with the “ artillery ” of 
retaliation. The fallaciousness of these economics of ex- 
change is only matched by the malignity of purpose it em- 
bodies and the mischievous reaction it must cause among 
the uneducated masses of a people habituated for the last 
four years to hate foreigners and to regard them as our 
natural enemies. ‘The strongest argument Mr. Chamber- 
lain has at present is this hatred of foreigners; with it he 
seeks to build a fiscal policy of Retaliation and Protection 
based on an impudent denial of the just principles of inter- 
national commerce. 


“ 





A Pituy CommMent.— The most pithy American 
comment upon Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals is the Amcrica’s 
leaderette of two lines: “Mr. Chamberlain declares that 
Protection would cheapen living in England. It more 
than doubles it here.” 

‘THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY AND FREE TRADE.—Mr. 
W. A. Smith, chairman of the Hayter Engineering Com- 
pany, Bridgeton, Glasgow, made a striking answer to a 
speech of the Lord Provost of Glasgow, proposing the 
prosperity of the company. The Lord Provost had re- 
marked that in the works which they had just inspected 
they found one machine from France, another from Ger- 
many, ancther from America, and another from England, 
the best possible having been secured in each case. Mr. 
Smith said that, thanks to our glorious system of Free 
‘Trade—or free imports if they liked—they had put all their 
machinery down, and it was now working without a penny 
of import duty having been paid uponit. These ancient, 
musty, swaddling-clothes of Protection which they had cast 
off, but which some of them wanted to put on again, would 
prove nothing but the bonds and fetters of their industry, 
and ultimately the strangling cord of British supremacy of 
trade, 
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6 SupPLEMENT TO THE SPEAKER. 


WHAT THE WORKERS THINK. 


IIl—THE BRASSWORKERS. 








AN INTERVIEW WITH Mr. W. J. Davis, GENERAL 

SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY OF AMALGAMATED 

BRASSWORKEDS. 3 

An active worker in Trade Unionist circles from his 
youth, Mr. Davis has obtained a unique acquaintance with 
the brass trade, as secretary of the Amalgamated Brass- 
workers, a position which he has held for many years. For 
a short time his connection with the society was broken 
while he acted as Factory Inspector at Sheffield, but, in 
response to a strong appeal from the society, he returned 
to his old position, and has seen the society grow until 
the membership is over 7,000. Mr. Davis’s name has re- 
cently become more widely known as that of the cham- 
pion who is to beard the Protectionist lion on his own 
ground. It is significant of Trade Union opinion respect- 
ing him that he was returned at the top of the poll for the 
Parliamentary Committee at the recent Trades Union 
Congress. 

The Tariff Reform Committee have just issued a new 
leaflet addressed to brassworkers, in which, after setting 
out the imports of brass, bronze, and lacquered metal 
goods in certain selected years, the men are told that we 
are in danger of losing our foreign trade, that their em- 
ployment is in danger and their livelihood at stake. 

Asking Mr. Davis’s opinion on this doleful prediction, 
he smiled as he replied that there was little to fear for the 
trade of the country in face of the figures recently pub- 
lished by Sir Robert Giffen, showing that in less than 
twenty years the wealth of the people had risen from 
£10,000,000,000 to about £15,000,000,000, an increase 
of 50 per cent. 

“What about these imports of brass, bronze, and _lac- 
quered manufactures, which Mr. Vince quotes ?” 

“Ah, yes; please notice that they deal only with the 
imports, which have increased from / 80,400 in 1887 to 
£295,251 in 1902. I do not dispute the figures; they 
are so favourable to us. In all these years with trade 
growing and developing the increase is not great. It must 
be remembered that these imports include things that we 
have never made, such as Italian bronzes, French orna- 
ments of the Empire period, and also natented articles. 
Then some £40,000 to £50,000 of these goods are re- 
exported. We have simply bought them to sell again to 
other countries. Indeed, these imports have helped us; 
they have given us new ideas. We have copied some of 
the French ornaments, inkstands, and other goods, and 
are now placing them on the market.” 

“Then why don’t they give the exports ?” 

“These are an object lesson. In 1887 we exported 
£336,896 worth of brass goods; in 1893 the export rose 
to £458,233; in 1897 to £491,370; in the next four years 
(1g01) it jumped to £593,001, while last year the value 
was £613,441. Taking the averages of a series of years 
the result is similar, as the following figures show: 

AVERAGE Exports or Brass WorK. 
For five years ending 1897... £453.531 

.* eo 1902 ... 562900... Increase, £109,369” 
“What is the character of these exports ?” 

“They consist of chandeliers, plumbers’ brasswork, 
steam fittings, electroliers, brass foundry and fittings, fire 
brasses, &c. All fully manufactured articles.” 

“Would any taxation on imported goods help you ?” 

“ Naturally we should hke more work than we have, but 
we do not think a tariff would help us. We depend on 
the prosperity of other trades, and if imports were to fall 
cff we should have less to export, and thus _ lessened 
prosperity would result. Besides, we are as well or better 
off than men in other countries. Only recently some 
brassworkers in Canada complained that they had been 
induced to leave England, but there was no work for them 
to do. They were so hard up that the society had to 
help them tu return.’ 

“Would the brassworkers accept the idea of a tariff <nd 
incressed wages ?” 


” 
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“They know the difficulty of obtaining a rise of wages 
when all the conditions are favourable. It is only the 
very best organised trades that can get any result even 
at such tim:s. Look at the big arbitration in our trade 
in 1900. What a tremendous fight it was! And then the 
award was unsatisfactory to us; the minimum was fixed 
too low.” 

“Has the condition of the workers improved in recent 
years ?” 

“Well, the general brassworker gets at least 50 per 
cent. more wages than he did in the davs of Protection. 
The men are better housed, better clothed ; indeed, better 
everything. I can remember men of forty years of age 
working for 14s. or 15s. a week. Now the same class of 
men are getting 26s. to gos. a week for the same 
class of work. At times there had been great booms, as 
when gas came into general use, when men could earn as 
much as 20s. in a morning, but this was on piecework.” 

Then Mr. Davis spoke generally of the condition of the 
trade. The home market was by far the more important, 
«nd the industry had grown considerably. In 1872 the 
society was 5,000 strong; in 1903 the membership nad 
reached 8,000. In the Birmineham district alone there 
were only 400 to 500 shops in 1872; today there were 
1,000 firms concerned wholly or partly with brasswork. 
Changes in trade had helped them. The cycle trade 
found employment for many polishers and braziers. The 
making of electric light fittings had taken the place of the 
manufacture of gas fittings. 

Although trade is dull now, the volume is greater than 
in 1898. The cause of this slackness Mr. Davis cannot 
tell. The brassworkers trade moves with the general 
trade of the country, and the out-of-work pay forms a 
natural barometer of the state of trade. When they have 
the most applications they have the fewest men available. 

Manufacturers never have enough, however much trade 
improves. As soon as this happens employers put down 
an extra Jathe or other plant, and thev expect sufficient 
orders to come in to keep these going when the press is 
over. 

Mr. Davis is not pessimistic about the brass trade, nor 
about his prospects in West Birmingham, and he will make 
a brave fight for the seat. 


FREE TRADE AND “FREE 
LABOUR.” 


By J. A. Hosson. 











In his preface to Mr. Vince’s pamphlet Mr. Chamberlain 
repeats a charge of inconsistency against Free Traders for 
approving the “protection” which trade unions and 
social legislation afford to labour, while repudiating what 
he regards as similar protection for capital : 

*“What would Cobden have said if he had foreseen that 
t..e trades unions, whose existence he deprecated and 
whose influence he denounced, would be successful, with 
the aid of social reformers of all parties and opinions, in 
protecting labour in a score of ways tending to increase the 
rate of wages and to raise the standard of living? Would 
he as a representative of the manufacturing class have 
still maintained that, while the manufacturer was artificially 
prevented from obtaining labour at the lowest rate, he 
ought to rest content when the products of foreign labour, 
untrammelled by any of the regulations and legislation to 
which he has to submit, undersell him in his own market? 
Cobden’s scheme was at least a consistent one. It was 
Free Labour as well as Free Imports; but Free Imports 
with protected labour is neither consistent nor profitable to 
any of the parties concerned.” 
Now, if this charge has any meaning, it asserts that a 
person who approves the “protection” of labour should 
also approve the “protection” of capital. But is the 
“ protection” which Mr. Chamberlain is advocating a “ pro- 
tection ” of capital? The political protectionist in America, 
and everywhere where the maintenance of the policy de- 
pends on popular franchise, pretends that the interests of 
labour are the primary object of protection, and that 
capital is benefited only in a secondary degree. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in his publ:c speeches, tells the workers that 
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his scheme will “protect labour”; he has, indeed, ex- 
plained how protection will raise their wages beyond any 
rise of prices which a food tax may involve. His protec- 
tion, then, wll only raise further the expenses of produc- 
tion and hamper still more the manufacturer. Or, is it 
only in an academic preface designed for the reading of em- 
ployers that he thus proposes the “ protection” of manu- 
facturers as an offset against the alleged “ protection” of 
workers, while on popular platforms he proposes to injure 
these manufacturers still further by another costly protec- 
tion of the working classes ? 

Though. Tariffs are, in fact, always contrived by landlords 
and capitalists to enable them to tax the public for their 
private profit, it is not possible to admit that such protection 
of capital is in any way a logical counterpart of the trade 
unions and legislative protection of labour. Protective 
tariffs are no protection of capital as a whole, but only of 
certain sorts of capital, at the expense of capital in general 
and of the whole industrial body. Tariffs also protect 
certain classes of labour, though less effectively, and, as 
l'ree Traders, we are as stoutly opposed to this sort of pro- 
tection for labour as for capital. 

But most Free Traders go further in their insistence tt 
industrial legislation of the nature of Factory Acts is wut 
opposed to the spirit of industrial freedom, but is essential 
to secure the reality of such freedom. They are as stoutly 
opposed to bounty-fed labour as to bounty-fed or tariff- 
protected capital. But the full economy of /aissez faire, 
laissez aller is not obtained unless the liberty of bargain- 
ing for work is a genuine liberty on the side of the worker. 
Such individual liberty involves the absence of economic 
as well as of legal compulsion, a real choice based upon 
knowledge of the conditions of employment, opportunity 
to acquire skill, mobility (implied in Jaissez aller), and 
the right of combination with his fellows. 


“ 


Industrial liberty thus interpreted is strictly consonant 
with the commercial liberty of Free Trade ; indeed, a policy 
of Frre Exchange without it does not attain its end of 
ordering industr‘al activity so as to secure the most profit- 
able use alike of all the factors of production. Before the 
era of Factory Acts and Free Education the mass of 
labourers were little better than ascripti gleba, too poor 
and too ignorant to follow the course of most profitable em- 
ployment, and obliged to accept what work and wages a 
few local employers might agree to offer. Industrial and 
social legislation, by helping to raise the physical and 
mental status of the workers, has helped them to secure 
the liberty and mobility which underlie the true economy 
of laissez faire. 

Without this legislation and the labour organisation 
which has co-operated with it, there is reason to believe 
that Free Trade would have bred great parasitic industries 
based on the cheap sweated labour of women, children, and 
enfeebled men, labour largely subsidised by the earnings 
of other members of the family, by charity, and by the 
Poor Law. Our early factory system was largely fed by 
such “ subsidised” labour, the wages paid not covering the 
real maintenance of the labour, and the excessive hours 
and other injurious conditions of employment wasting the 
sources of the national industry. The sound economy of 
Free Exchange requires that the exchange value of com- 
modities should be based upon minimum costs of produc- 
tion in the sense of the most productive use of capital and 
labour. But where “sweated” or “ bounty-fed” labour is 
available, employers are able to vitiate this economy by 
substituting low “expenses” for low “costs” of labour, 
wastefully consuming great quantities of labour-power, the 
full price of which they do not pay. The genuine economy 
of Free Trade has been constantly endangered by this ten- 
dency to set up such bounty-fed parasitic businesses, that 
seek to undersell those businesses which pay wages of real 
subsistence, and to drag down the trade to their lower level. 
Driven out of the organised factory trades by legislation, 
these parasitic businesses seek refuge in workshops and 
domestic industries, thriving on the subsidised labour of 
women and children, or the sweated labour of new and 
ignorant immigrants. Industrial Legislation and Trade 
Unionism are both engaged in endeavouring to crush these 
parasites, which are products, not of real industrial free- 
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dom, but of “bounties” which, though different in form 
and origin, are as antagonistic to the genuine operation of 
Free Exchange as the bounties and tariffs imposed by 
governments. 

Free Trade and Industrial Legislation ot this order are 
opposed neither in theory nor in practice. Both aim at 
promoting British industries capable of standing on their 
own legs and paying their own way; both recognise the 
principle that if an industry cannot pay the full expenses 
of the labour it employs, and secure in Free Exchange a 
profitable m rket, it is better dead. Let me conclude by 
an able summary of the argument as presented in an essay 
of Mr. Sidney Webb: 


“McCulloch and Nassau Senior, Cobden and Bright, 
realised clearly enough that the grant of money aid 19 a 
particular industry out of the rates or taxes cnabled tnat 
industry to secure more of the nation’s brains and capitd, 
and more of the world’s trade, than was economically ed- 
vantageous. They even understood that the use cf unpaid 
slave labour constituted just such a bounty in aid of wages. 
3ut they never clearly recognised that the employment of 
children, the overwork cf women, or the payment of wages 
insufficient for the maintenance of the operative in full effi- 
tiency stood, economically, on the same footing. If the 
object of Free Trade is to promote such a distribution of 
capital, brains, and labour, among countries and among in- 
dustries, as will result in the greatest possible production 
with the least expenditure of human efforts and sacrifices, 
the factory legislation of Robert Owen and Lord Shaftes 
bury formed as indispensable a part of the Free Trade 
movement as the tariff reforms of Cobden and Bright.”* 

*“ Industrial Democracy,” Vol. II., p. 868. 





NINE MONTHS’ TRADE RETURNS. 





Although the unsettled conditions in the cotton trade 
made its influence felt in the September trade returns 
in the form of a small falling off in exports, the figures 
as a whole show that our foreign trade is being well 
maintained. In view of the reiterated statements that 
our exports of manufactures are declining, we set out 
the official figures for three years past : 


NinE MontTus ENDING SEPTEMBER. 
(In thousands of £.) 


ange _ 1901. | 1902. | 1903. 





Articles wholly or partly manu‘ac- 


tured: 
Iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof «i oe ae ... | 18,781 | 21,056 | 23,042 
Other metals and manufactures | | 
thereof... al ose .. | 4,920) 4,766) 4,958 
Cutlery, hardware, implements 
and instruments ... ae .. | 93,085; 3,214) 3,387 
Telegraph cables and apparatus | 2,753) 2,226 | 72 
Machinery ... Sei ne ... | 13,425 | 13,929) 14,492 
Ships (new) . .| 6,316) 4,735) 3,347 


Manufactures of wood and timber | 
(including furniture) | 
Yarns and textile fabrics : 


| 754 972 1,119 
(1) Cotton Oo gale ve = 55,156 | 54,321 | 55.574 


(2) Wool ... ata 16,663  17,767| 19,301 
(3) Other materials — _ 9,380 
Apparel... oa tod 5,030' 5,383 5,964 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 
colours... pa 8,233, 8,724 9,162 


Leatherand manufactures thereof | 
(including boots and shoes and | 


| 


gloves) ... ae ed ... | 2,900, 3,037 3,721 
Earthenware and glass ... | 2291 2,198 = 2,432 
Paper eve ad es e. | 1,268) 1,230, 1,333 


Miscellanecus 


17,182 | 16,920 17,622 

(RE REESE 

167,518 169,493 | 176,415 
| 





The only decreases are in cables and ships, items 
which are exceedingly variable. The expansion in the 
woollen, leather goods, earthenware, and glass exports 
are especially noteworthy in view of Protectionist 
attempts to represent these trades as ruined by foreign 
competition. 
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8 SUPPLEMENT 


DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 7.—Mr. Chamberlain at Greenock says a time 
of commercial depression is at hand. Free Trade has 
destroyed sugar-refining and agriculture, iron and wool are 
now threatened, and the turn of cotton will come. 

Mr. Morley at Bala says: ‘*The nation is bewildered, the 
people mystified, and even that great treasure of ours, the 
honour of public men, is being a little ‘owered and tarnished.” 

Sir H.Campbell-Bannerman writesto the Liberal candidate for 
Perthshire that the Sheffield programme ‘‘is unalloyed Pro- 
tectionism—that is, it is the policy of imposing duties and 
enhancing the price of commodities, and thus laying a burden 
upon all for the benefit of a particular class.” 


THURSDAY, Oct. 8.—The Unionist Free Food League resolves 
to extend its operations in view of the Glasgow speech. 

Mr. Asquith, at Cinderford, says Protection is an inclined 
plane, and there is no halting-place until we get to the bottom. 

Mr. Gerald Balfour, at Leeds, says that to give preferential 
treatment to the Colonies would mean taxing raw materials 
and food, which the nation would not tolerate ; but if freedom 
of negotiation were granted to the Government it would 
enable them to conclude commercial treaties on terms never 
secured before. 

Mr. Bryce, at Lancaster, says a policy of retaliation neces- 
sarily leads to Protection. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Cupar, says the people of the Colonies 
are not free-traders, and their strong sentiment of union must 
be recognised in this country. 

Lord James of Hereford refuses to subscribe to a Unionist 
club unless he receives an assurance that its influence will not 
be used in favour both of duties on food and a reversal of the 
policy of free imports. 

Mr. Harold Cox, of the Cobden Club, writes for the third 
time to Mr. Chamberlain, demanding a withdrawal of the 
latter's false statements with reference to foreign mentbership 
of the club. 

The Miners’ Federation, by 89 votes to five, condemn the 
fiscal proposals of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, and 
express their objection to any alteration of the policy of Free 
Trade. The majority represents 347,000 miners. 


FRIDAY, Oct. 9.—Mr. E. Hain, Liberal Unionist member for 
St. Ives division of Cornwall, secedes from the party on account 
of the fiscal proposals. 

Annual congress of the Amalgamated Railway Servants at 
Peterborough declares unanimously against Mr. Chamberlain's 
proposals. 

Mr. Ritchie addresses his constituents at Croydon in oppo- 
sition to both Mr. Balfour's and Mr. Chamberlain's policy. 

Earl Spencer at the Eighty Club declares that Mr. Chamiber- 
lain is the real leader of the Conservative party. 


Monpbay, Oct. 12.—Mr. Winston Churchill, in a letter to his 
chairman at Oldham, says he believes that Mr. Chamberlain's 
policy will be decisively rejected, and that its rejection will 
** bring the Tory party clattering in ruins to the ground.” 

Sir H. Fowler, at Glasgow, contends that all taxes should be 
paid into the revenue, and no taxes should be levied for any 
personal advantage. 

Mr. Bryce, at Tunbridge Wells, says the change of the 
Government from Free Trade to Protection was entirely due 
to the imperious will of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the newly appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, expresses himself as being in entire accord 
with Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. G. H. Reid, speaking at Sydney, says the desire of 
Australian Free Traders is to give an honest preference to the 
mother country by reducing the tariff wall. 


TuEsDAY, Oct. 13.—Lord Rosebery, at Sheffield, says he will 
not allow his ideal of the British Empire to be dispelled by a 
policy which can only end in national disaster. 

Mr. Asquith, at Newport, Fife, describes the Greenock speech 
as anti-foreign, narrow. insular, perverted patriotism. 

Mr. Courtney, at Glasgow, predicts that Free Trade will 
emerge from the battle stronger than ever, and invites Liberals 
and Conservatives to become allies in support of it. 





AN IRONMASTER ON THE IRON ‘TRADE.—Mr. Hugh Bell, 
of Messrs. Bell Bros., iron manufacturers, Middlesbrough, 
speaking on the future of the iron trade in com- 
petition with American trusts, said that so far as he was 
aware he did not think Mr. Chamberlain had a single item 
of information to justify the opinions he had formed. He 
(Mr. Bell) had looked at the records of the iron trade for 
the past three centuries, and he had not found a time when 
there had not been somebody telling them that if they did 
not do something they were not doing they would be 
ruined. Threatened men, however, lived long. 
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CANADIAN OPINION OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
SCHEME. 


The additional information contained in the Glasgow 
speech (says the Ottawa correspondent of the S/andard) 
does not assist in furthering his scheme in the eyes of 
practical men here. For instance, his belief that the 
colonies “will arrange their tariffs in the future in order 
not to start industries in competition with those which are 
already in existence in the mother country,” so as to pro- 
mote a market here for British goods, is not in accordance 
with Canadian opinion. At the present moment the woollen 
manufacturers are at the throat of the Government because 
the existing British preference injures their trade. Although 
that preference will not be disturbed now, what would hap- 
pen if the Protectionist Party were in power? 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE FREE. 
TRADE UNION. 


NOW READY— 


THE FREE TRADE UNION HANDBOOK 


FOR SPEAKERS ON THE 


TARIFF QUESTION. 





Price 6d. Post Free 73d. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


““THROUCH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION,” 
By L. G. CHIOZZA-MONEY. 





Pric2 3d. at the Bookstalls. Post Free from the 
Free Trade Union, 4d. 


RECENT LEAFLETS. 


20. To the Farm Labourers of Great Britain. 
21. Retaliation. 
2. Mr. Chamberlain on Retaliation. 
23. Retaliation v. Free Trade. 
24. Answer to Birmingham Leaflet No. 2. 
25. Answer to Birmingham Leaflet No. 5. 
26. Answer to Birmingham Leaflet No. 12. 
27. The New Fiscal Policy in its Relation to Shipping. 


The above Leaflets may be obtained in quantities 
from the Secretary, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., by the 
agents of the Free Trade Members of Parliament, or 
candidates, and by the Secretaries of Co-operative 
Societies, Trades Councils, or Trade Unions, and other 
organisations on their undertaking to distribute what 


they receive. 

Single copies of these will be sent on payment of 
postage to intending speakers at Free Trade meetings 
and others engaged in definite work on behalf of Free 


Trade. 


The “Free Trader” wiil be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to be informed of any irregularity 
in the supply. 
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